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Judging from the TV commercials that deal with 
the problem, physical heartburn must be rather trou- 
blesome. Anyone afflicted with it is glad to get some 
relief. 

But another kind of heartburn is as pleasant as 
the physical kind is unpleasant. It is an experience 
which every sincere teacher of God’s Word will desire 
and pray for and which he will want to communicate 
to others. 

On that first Easter day two grief-ridden disciples 
of Jesus were joined by a stranger on the way to 
Emmaus village. With courteous patience He listened 
to their sad story about a certain Jesus whom they 
had taken to be the promised Messiah but who, alas, 
had been cruelly put to death on the cross. 

“O foolish men and slow of heart to believe all 
that the prophets have spoken!” exclaimed the stranger 





at the close of their sorrowful tale. Then, like a man 
with an unusual measure of the Holy Spirit, He opened 
up to them the meaning of the entire Old Testament. 
He cited passage upon passage to show them that the 
promised Messiah was to be the “suffering Servant,” 
that He had to endure the pain and disgrace and be 
put to death before God would raise Him to glory. 

At the supper table the two disciples identified 
the stranger by the way He broke the bread and spoke 
the blessing. It was Jesus, the risen Savior. That very 
instant He vanished while they stared at each other 
in blank amazement. “Did not our hearts burn within 
us,” they cried, “while He talked to us on the road, 
while He opened to us the Scriptures?” (Luke 24:32) 

What had caused their hearts to grow warm and 
glow with fervor? It was His portrayal of the suffering 
Messiah of prophecy. Now they knew without a shadow 
of doubt that Jesus was the Messiah, for all things 
foretold in the Old Testament had been fulfilled in Him. 

Sunday church school teachers can have this blessed 
heartburn. It will come through the enlightenment of 
the Holy Spirit as they read of their Savior in the 
Scriptures. St. Paul says the Jews do not read the 
Scriptures for the right purpose. He says they have 
a veil over their faces when they read the Old Testa- 
ment. They do not find Christ there because they 
read the Scriptures solely as a book in which God 
reveals His holy will, or how men ought to live. 

We read the Scriptures for the right purpose when 
we bear in mind that the Old Testament foretells and 
describes the Savior’s mission and the New Testament 
reveals all that He did in fulfillment that we sinners 
might have forgiveness and salvation. How can our 
hearts do otherwise than burn and glow with fervent 
joy and thanksgiving as we meet our Savior in the 
Scriptures? 

This experience of heartburn is such that we who 
are teachers want to help others enjoy it. To do this 
we do not need a great learning or eloquence. We 
need an understanding of the Gospel. 

When we have this, we will want to express our 
heartburn because of it by fervent and faithful prep- 
aration of our lesson each week. We will show this 
heartburn by teaching so that our pupils will con- 
stantly have portrayed before their eyes the Savior, 
who wore the crown of thorns and died to save them 
from their sins. Then the hearts of those we teach will 
also glow with love for Him who came to save them. 
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Does the title sound familiar? An article with this title by the author of 
Part I below appeared in the May 1961 issue of “Interaction.” That article 
outlined what the Sunday school as a whole can do to promote church school- 
home cooperation. Among the things mentioned were (1) a written welcome to 
every new pupil, (2) a parent’s handbook, (3) a weekly or monthly paper, 
(4) a library for parents, (5) parent classes, (6) an open house. In this article 
Pastor Kolb indicates the role Sunday school teachers can play in forming and 
cementing ties with the home. Pastor Muhlenbruch gives practical help regarding 
one step in this process: the home visit. 
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# The teacher and 


the home 


by Erwin Kolb 


The home and the Sunday church school are two 
members of a team whose purpose it is to help Chris- 
tians “grow up in every way into Him who is the 
Head, unto Christ.” 

Of the two members the home has the greater in- 
fluence and has been given the first responsibility for 
the task. We in the church school need to encourage 
the home to exercise its role in this relationship and 
not expect the church school to do the home’s job. 
Here are a few things Sunday school teachers them- 
selves can do to help the home fulfill its proper role: 

1. Visitation. Visits in the homes of pupils may 
well be the most important thing teachers can do. 
Southern Baptists, known for their success in the Sun- 
day school enterprise, place great emphasis on home 
visits. Speaking on the laws of Sunday school growth, 
one of their leaders said, “We have learned from 
experience that enrollment and attendance increase in 
proportion to personal visits made in the home.” 

Nothing can take the place of the teacher’s personal 
visit to the home. One visit a year may not be enough. 
An active teacher will look in on a sick pupil. He 
will inquire after a delinquent pupil. He may show 
his concern by visiting when there is trouble in the 
family. When necessary, teachers will take the Sunday 
school lessons to the children at their homes. Such 
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visits usually accomplish much more than their im- 
mediate purpose. 

An appropriate time for visiting is in the fall when 
teachers have new pupils assigned to them. Some 5 





Sunday schools set aside October as “visitation month.” 
Teachers are asked to call on their pupils during the 
week following promotion or the assignment of new 
classes. 

Some Sunday schools frankly tell their teachers 
that visiting is a necessary part of their task. One 
Sunday school asks its teachers to promise to visit 
their pupils at least once a year and to take a personal 
interest in every member of their classes. 

Do we who teach children expect parents to visit 
our class on Sunday? Do we expect them to put in an 
appearance on parent’s night or at the meetings of our 
parent-teacher league? If so, might they not expect us 
to be willing to visit them on occasion? 


2. Family Emphasis in the Lesson. The home 
scene is prominent in many Bible events on which 
our lessons are based. When teachers notice this, they 
can discuss, at least briefly, Christian living in the 
home. The story of Cain and Abel, for example, is 
very nearly perfect in this respect. The conduct of 
Cain serves as a foil against which to present the 
attitude of love and forgiveness that should be the 
mark of God’s children. 

In the trouble that broke out between the servants 
of Abraham and the servants of Lot, Lot represents 
the selfish, thoughtless type of person, and Abraham 
represents the unselfish type who will yield in a quarrel 
in order to preserve the peace. Without this peace the 
members of a family cannot live together as children 
of the Father in heaven. 


3. Illustrating the lessons with family life examples. 
Next Sunday’s lesson may not have a family setting 
at all. Nevertheless it may carry a truth or a duty 
that can readily be applied to behavior in the home. 

Almost any lesson touching on one of the last seven 
commandments (“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself!) would be applicable here. What a teacher 
says in class will have most meaning when it is put in 
terms of the kind of life a child of God lives at home. 

An excellent illustration is the following story of 
something that happened on the farm. While slicing 
the bread for supper, a young girl cut a deep gash in 
her finger. The parents couldn’t stop the bleeding. 
The family was snowbound, unable to get her to the 
hospital. They sent for their doctor, and after a long 
struggle through the deep snow, he arrived at the rural 
home. The child was suffering from loss of blood. 
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“She needs a blood transfusion,” said the doctor. 


No one in the family except her seven-year-old brother 
had the little girl’s type of blood. The parents talked 
to the boy, and he willingly gave the blood. 

After the transfusion was completed and the girl 
was resting quietly, the boy suddenly disappeared. His 
parents found him at last in his room. He was on 
his knees saying his prayers. When he gave his sister 
his blood, he supposed he had given all his blood and 
was now going to die. 

Stories of this kind help emphasize the need for 
loving treatment of other members of the family. 


4. Promote Family Worship. This may be done in 
a number of ways. One teacher purchased a copy of 
Little Visits with God. After she had used it in her 
own home, she placed the names of her pupils in the 
front of the book. Each week one of the pupils was 
allowed to take the book home with the suggestion 
that it be used for daily family worship. The book 
continued to circulate until it had made the rounds. 
Naturally, some of the parents became sufficiently in- 
terested to procure a copy for their children. [See 
April 62 issue of INTERACTION for some other ways 
to stimulate home devotions.] 


5. Pray for the Home. Teachers of children need 
to pray for the parents as much as for the pupils 
themselves. They need to pray that God will give the 
parents the wisdom and Christian love to exemplify the 
lesson in the home. Teachers need to pray regularly 
that parents will maintain a concern for the Christian 
education of their children and “bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

In his book The Modern Parent and the Teaching 
Parent Wesner Fallaw says, “For the church to be 
content with what amounts to isolating the child from 
his family and hoping to educate him religiously — 
and in addition to permit parents to think this system 
fruitful — is to operate contrary to what we know 
about how learning and moral and religious growth 
take place. The modern church simply must not stop 
short of family enlistment and commitment.” 

The steps outlined above do not provide a com- 
plete program for the teacher’s part in this enlistment. 
But they do suggest some minimum steps that the 
teacher can take for keeping the emphasis for Christian 
education where it belongs — on the home. 








PART Ii 


How to 
make a 
home visit 





by Jack Muhlenbruch 


You are making plans to visit the homes of your 
pupils. 

Good! It is an experience you will enjoy. You 
will be pleased at the way most parents receive you 
They are glad that you are taking a personal interest 
in their children, and they want to work with you in 
whatever way they can. Your pupils, too, are proud 






































to know that you care, and they will usually respond 
by taking a greater interest in classwork. Years ago 
somebody said, “A house-going pastor makes a church- 
going people.” The same thing can be said about 
“house-going teachers.” 

But what should you say when you do visit? If 
you discuss the weather or the ball game only, your 
trip might seem rather useless. These subjects can be 
used to start the conversation, but you will want to go 
on to more important matters. If it is the first time 
you have been in a pupil’s home, you will want the 
parents to have this information: 

A. What the goal of your teaching is. (A knowl- 
edge of the Bible, growth in Christian living, a better 
understanding of prayer, worship, etc. Cf. 2 Tim. 3: 
15-17.) 

B. Your class procedures for Sunday morning. 
Since the Christian education of children is first of all 
the responsibility of parents, they have a right to 
know the specific ways in which you are helping them 
meet this responsibility. 

C. What you expect of your pupils in the way of 
homework and how can the parents assist in this. 


D. What the policy in your school is regarding 
awards, etc. 


You'll want to get information about the pupil’s 
personality, his interests, and hobbies, other members 
of his family, etc. And since this pupil is a primary 
reason for visiting the home, don’t ignore the child 
himself! If he wants to show you his room or a new 
pet, use this opportunity to get to know him better. 
On succeeding visits you might discuss such things 
as the progress being made by the class and by the 
child in whose home you are visiting. It’s best to 
avoid comparing one child with another; parents resent 
this. If you are having discipline problems with a stu- 
dent, honestly admit it to the parents, and seek their 







help in trying to find out 
what may be causing such prob- 
lems. Usually parents want to know 
it if their child misbehaves, and they will 
do all they can to correct a situation. 
You can also speak about family worship (this will 
be easy if you have it in your own home!), and you 
can suggest helpful materials. You may invite the 
parents to a parent-teacher meeting, an “open house” 
at the church, or some other gathering. Perhaps you 
can mention the monthly theme of your congregation’s 
planned parish program and point out how you are 
tying it in with your lessons. In the case of unchurched 
parents, you may speak about Baptism or the pastor’s 
class and invite them to both your church services 
and your Sunday school. 
Here are a few suggestions regarding the way you 
act on your visit: 


A. Be genuine. Although you represent not just 
yourself but your Sunday school and church, this is no 
reason for acting like someone you are not. People 
readily detect sham, and if they do, your visit will 
have a negative effect. 

B. Don’t pretend to know all the answers. Show 
by your attitude that you have a sincere interest in 
leading your pupils closer to Christ. 

C. Stick to the purpose of your visit. Refuse to 
be sidetracked. Determine that you will accomplish 
what you have set out to do. 

D. Leave the door open for future visits. Don’t 
argue. Don’t discuss matters which should be discussed 
by the pastor, the financial secretary of the congrega- 
tion, or one of the elders. If such things are brought 
up, suggest that they should be mentioned to the proper 
individuals or committees. Be cordial at all times. 


Maybe knowing what to say or how to say it isn't 
so much of a problem for you as overcoming that static 
inertia which keeps so many of us from getting started 
at all. If such is the case, it might be best to start 
with a family whom you know to be active in the 
church. Telephone the family for an appointment, and 
explain briefly the purpose of your visit. Then carry 
out your visit as planned. Once you have done this, 
you'll find it easier to follow through with the rest of 
the class. You'll also discover that visiting is both fun 
and rewarding for your task. 

Ready to start? Then let’s go. The Holy Spirit 
will surely bless your efforts. 
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THE GROWING CHILD 
NUMBER 11 IN THE PAR- 
ENT GUIDANCE SERIES 




















The Growing Child, No. 11 in the Parent Guidance Series, BOOKLETS “ val tn 


attempts to help parents and teachers answer this vital question. 
This booklet seeks to show what the growing child is like at No.1 Your Child and You, 35¢ 
various stages of development. The authors use this description No.2 Making Home Life Christian, 
as a backdrop to show how the child can be helped to grow 3 
spiritually at these stages. No.3 Happiness 1s Homemade, 35¢ 
The makeup of the booklet follows the pattern used in other No.4 Teen-Agers Need Parents, 35¢ 
Parent Guidance Series books. A “Let’s Talk It Over” section No.5 Guiding the Young Child, 40¢ 
and a list of books “For Additional Reading” at the end of each No.6 Parents Are Teachers, 60¢ 
chapter make the booklet a suitable resource for parent-teacher No.7 Partners in Education, 60¢ 
meetings, adult Bible classes, and home study. Order Parent No. 8 Christian Discipline, 60¢ 
Guidance Series Booklet No. 11 from Concordia Publishing House, No.9 Christian Parenthood, 60¢ 
St. Louis 18, Mo. The price is 60¢. No. 10 Your Child and Society, 60¢ 
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Parents — not the church — are the real teachers 
of religion. Just as the family doctor advises parents 
on the physical health of children, the church guides 
and instructs on spiritual health. But prime respon- 
sibility rests with mother and father. 

Sunday school teachers have their pupils for one 
hour out of a total of 168 each week. It is hardly 
fair to expect them to complete the child’s Christian 
education in that time. Something must be done to 
utilize the other 167 hours. 

How can Sunday schools rouse parents to the im- 
portant part they play in this joint enterprise? Evening 
meetings? Study clubs? The old reliable “Demonstra- 
tion Day”? Each has something to recommend it if 
used by teachers in the right way. But each also has 
drawbacks. 

“We can’t get our parents out to evening meetings” 
is a remark heard often. “We always get the same 
excuse — too many things going on in this community,” 
says a junior-high-department teacher. 

“There are too many claims on the parents. No 
matter when we schedule a meeting we hear groans: 
‘Don’t make it Monday night, that’s PTA, or Scouts, 
or the music recital.’ 

“Most of our parents are goodhearted, responsible 
people,” he went on. “They feel that they have to be 
involved in activities, or else they'll be accused of 
being slackers — letting down their community.” 

Churches that once depended on evening meetings 
have tried study clubs with varying degrees of success. 
Reports indicate that they draw the best attendance 
from parents of preschoolers and junior highs. They 
help parents hash out the challenging problems that 
crop up with stormy four-year-olds and equally stormy 
young teens. 

The church school teachers who invite mothers 
and fathers to meet once or twice a month in a private 
home or informally in the pastor’s study to talk out 
frustrations and harassments often find that they are 
enlisting parents in a way that simply was not possible 
when the Jones family turned up only to see young 
Gary Jones perform in the Christmas play or on 
Children’s Day. 

But what other avenues are open? Some teachers 
feel that the best partnership between Sunday school 
and parents grows not through study groups or meetings 
but through forthright expectations. If expectations 
for the total Sunday school experience are high, they 
reason, parents will sense it and will put forth a per- 
sonal effort to see that their child’s Christian potential 
is reached. 


Add 
167 teaching 


hours a week | 


by Marthe Gross 





One example of this approach is a Presbyterian 
church in Pennsylvania that tried for years to enlist 
parent support. The mothers and fathers were faithful 
in bringing their youngsters to Sunday school, and 
a minority saw to it that Jimmy and Mary did their 
assignments. But over the years a general apathy had 
crept in. 

Three years ago a new superintendent was ap- 
pointed. He met with his teaching staff and asked 
whether they were willing to try a bold new plan. 
Beginning that fall children would be enrolled for 
Sunday school with this stipulation: One, or preferably 
both, parents should sign up for either the Sunday 
morning or the midweek Bible class. 

Many of the teachers objected that it was too 
drastic. “It will drive parents away!” they protested. 
But a bare majority voted to try the plan, and it 
worked — with gratifying results. The church school 











grew “not only in quantity but in quality!” the super- 
intendent recently reported. 

A trend toward higher “parent expectations” is 
being seen throughout the country in several other 
ways. Many teachers make it clear to parents that 
regular homework (and they are not afraid to use the 
term) assignments will be made weekly and that par- 
ent’s cooperation is vital. The mother and the father 
who take time to sit down with a child and help him 
go through the Bible to find a Scripture reference and 
talk over how these truths apply in daily life — even 
in the jet age — are reinforcing precept with example. 

“Children learn what they live,” says the pastor 
of a large Lutheran church in New York State. “Even 
the smallest child knows when his parents take some- 


thing to heart and when they are just ‘going through 
the motions.’ Parents who pay lip service to Christian 
education are undercutting all the work of our dedi- 
cated teachers here at church. It’s one thing to order 
a child, ‘Do your Bible homework now!’ And it’s 
another to sit down and study at his side.” 

The rector of an Episcopal church agrees. “Our 
new curriculum has set some goals that many people 
considered too stiff. We ask parents to attend regular 
study groups to prepare themselves so that they can 
intelligently guide their boys and girls in their home 
study. I won’t say that we have all the parents with 
us— we don’t. But we have a good 70 percent. 
And some have told me that they are growing spir- 
itually for the first time in their lives!” 

Is a forthright policy of “high expectations” the 
answer for every church that sets out to win parents? 
Unfortunately not. Surveys show that it works best 


for congregations made up of stable family groups in 
rural, urban, and especially suburban areas. But the 
church that serves families with chronic problems — 
ill-health, family breakup, poverty — simply cannot set 
high goals. 

A devout Baptist teacher whose once prosperous 
and big-city church now serves tenements and housing 
developments says: “We teach white, Negro, and 
Puerto Rican children, and we’re grateful to have them 
come to us on any basis. Our Sunday school to them 
is a refuge. It’s clean. It’s pleasant. We have books 
and pictures. We talk to them about God gently and 
happily. We just can’t ask too much of the parents. 
If we did we might never see a boy or girl again.” 

When this church sets out to enlist help from 
mothers and fathers it must feel its way, she points 
out. It cannot expect too much. Yet, on the other 
hand, it should not expect too little. Teachers tell 
parents in a kindly way that if they want to enroll 
their child in this Sunday school they must promise 
to see, to the best of their ability, that little Josefina 
comes to class “not earlier than 9:15 and not later 


than 9:30” and that she is clean and moderately well 
behaved. 

“If we didn’t set some minimum standards, these 
little ones would be wandering in at any time with 
dirty faces and tangled hair,” she adds. “We have to 
explain that when children come to God’s house it’s 
special.” 

Teachers are encouraged, although never required, 
to make personal calls at homes of their Sunday school 
children so that they can talk face to face with a mother 
or a father who otherwise might not come near the 
church from one year to the next. Some calls have 
brought amazing response. 

“Sometimes when we're talking to parents we find 
that they are sending a son or daughter to churc.: to 
find the religion that they themselves secretly long to 
have,” she explains. “They admit that they didn’t have 
the courage to come on their own.” 

Many families in this big-city, depressed-area con- 
gregation, however, cannot be influenced, she admitted. 
They are at the bottom of the socioeconomic scale and 
have no feeling of responsibility to God, to society, 
“or to the little ones they have brought into the world,” 
she said soberly. 

“The best we can do in Sunday school is give the 
children as much instruction and love as we can and 
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then pray that someone at home, either the mother 
or an older sister, will let them come back to us 
another week.” 


Such a congregation has mountains to move in 
winning parent interest. But they are hardly more 
formidable than the molehills of apathy many pros- 
perous and stable churches deal with. What can teach- 
ers do to jog parents out of their “Let Sunday school 
do it” indifference? 


A Methodist church in the Midwest faced up to 
this problem recently when two new “cosuperintend- 
ents” were appointed during a reorganization of the 
entire church school staff. 

On the surface there should have been no problem 
at all. The community was prosperous, the church 
large enough to support a pastor and two assistants. 
The families sending children to the Sunday school 
were stable and financially sound. Yet when parents 
were asked to meetings and conferences “they stayed 
away in droves,” as the pastor put it. 

Here was the problem at the polar opposite from 


the depressed-area church with its parents who had 
“no responsibility to God, society, or children.” These 
parents were overly responsible — to every organiza- 
tion that made a claim on them — at the expense of 
their church. 


When the new superintendents, both in their early 
thirties and full of enthusiasm, talked the problem over 
with teachers and the pastor they learned that the 
church had tried, at various times, these things: A study 
club for parents of preschool children, a discussion 
group for parents of teen-agers, bimonthly conferences 
between parents and teachers. 

Attendance was poor for all, and only the pre- 
school study club had survived. 

“Why not forget meetings for awhile?” a Primary 
teacher asked bluntly. “There must be other ways to 
reach our people.” Her frankness triggered a heated 
discussion, which ended only when the superintendents 
asked for four volunteers to make up a policy com- 
mittee. One month later the teachers presented five 
recommendations: 

1. Whenever possible, go directly to the parents. 
Meet them personally. Five minutes in their home, 
face to face, is worth five hours of impersonal meetings 
before or after Sunday school. 


2. If for some reason you can’t visit them at home, 
call on the telephone occasionally. If you sense that 
they are in the mood to talk — and have time to talk 
about their child— draw them out. Almost every 
parent can be helped by a sympathetic listener, one 
who has a genuine interest in the child. 


3. Don’t complain to a parent about his child’s 
misconduct in class unless you have discussed it with 
at least one other teacher or a superintendent. 


4. A postcard or short one-page stenciled bulletin 
reporting “News in the Junior Department” or “Senior 
High Talk” can be mailed to the home and will catch 
the eye of even busy parents. It builds up interest. 


5. Plan not only programs with the whole Sunday 
school participating as at Christmas or on Children’s 
Day but also programs by departments in spring or fall 
so that parents can get well acquainted with the ma- 
terial being taught at a particular age level. Keep the 
program moderately long, and invite parents and chil- 
dren to have refreshments. Have teachers and super- 
intendents circulate among parents. 


The five-point program was given a full year’s 
trial and then reviewed. Teachers were asked frankly 
whether parent support had improved. The answer was 
an enthusiastic yes, with two teachers volunteering 
additional points they had discovered on their own. 

6. Occasionally ask parents to help in small, spe- 
cific jobs —to give 15 minutes to take an inventory 
of the supply closet, to bring fruit juice or a toy for 
the nursery, to help with costumes for the Nativity play. 
But don’t overwhelm them with complicated instruc- 
tions. Above all, don’t take the attitude: “This is 
a duty that you owe the church!” Make it an invita- 
tion to share, with other parents, in fellowship and fun. 

7. Be elastic. Tailor the request to the individual 
parent. Some like a big job, a real challenge. Others 
may hesitate because they are afraid they will perform 
poorly. If you sense lack of confidence, ease off. 
Don’t pressure them. Let them know quietly that they 
are welcome either now or at another time in the future. 

This Sunday school, its original five-point program 
grown to seven points, has not completely solved the 
problem of winning parent support. But it is making 
solid progress, and its teachers and superintendents are 
confident that it is taking —if not a giant step — 
at least small steps on the right road. 


Reprinted from Sunday School Teacher, copyright by Christian Herald Associations. 
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WHAT'S THE GOOD WORD? 
By Edward W. Wessling. (Concordia, 
95 pages, $1.00) 


A good part of the Christian teach- 
er's task is explaining the meaning 
of the words used in Christian wor- 


ship and Christian life. Terms like 


sin,”’ ‘‘faith,’’ ‘atonement, justi- 


fication," ‘‘sacrament,"’ etc., are 
often only vague ideas to young (and 
sometimes even old) members of the 
body of Christ. 

This little book combines plain talk 
and down-to-earth illustrations to put 
meaning into these abstract words. 
Although the book was written with 
the teen-age reader in mind, church 
school teachers will find it stimulating 
for their teaching at all age levels. 
They will also find themselves spirit- 
ually enriched for reading it! 

Here’s a sample of the concrete im- 
agery which characterizes this paper- 
back. 

On “reconciliation”: ‘Think for a 
moment of your life as if it were 
a blackboard on which misspelled 
words are written. The forgiveness of 
sins does not mean the writing is 
erased so that later some more wrong 
Rather the 
board of our lives is cleaned by God 


words can be put on it. 


in order that on our lives Christ may 
write His own new words and mes- 
sage.” 

The book provides happy and 


profitable reading. 
P. 0. P. 


YOUR GOD IS TOO SMALL. 


By J. B. Phillips. 126 
pages, $1.10) 


(Macmillan, 


This modern classic presenting the 
case for Christianity is now available 
in a paperback edition. It first ex- 
plodes a dozen or more inadequate 
views of God (i. e., God as a police- 
man, as an old-fashioned grand- 
father, or as a mere projection of 
The second half of the 
book pictures God as He has shown 
Himself in Christ. 

Phillips’ 
own “image” of God. It can there- 


ourselves). 


study helps clarify our 


fore make us better able to communi- 
cate the Biblical view of God to 
others. Besides being directly useful 
for church school teachers, this is 
a good volume for an evangelism 
group to study. 

The main weakness of the book is 
that in seeking to convince the reader 
it depends more on logic than on the 
power of the Spirit working through 
the Word of Christ's 
However, its fresh style and termino- 


redemption. 


logy make for interesting and stimu- 
lating reading. 0. 4. 


THE PROVERBS FOR TODAY. 


By Thomas Coates. (Concordia, 116 
pages, $2.00) 

“The Proverbs ore both timeless 
and universal. Far from being 
‘dated,’ they are contemporary with 
each succeeding generation,”’ says 
Dr. Coates in the preface of The 
Proverbs for Today. With this in mind 
he has composed the 58 devotions 
in this book. 

The message of the text is pre- 
sented for each devotion in a short 
caption. For example, the proverb 
‘Death and life are in the power of 
the tongue" (Prov. 18:21) has the 
caption ‘The Power of the Tongue.” 
In a firm but winsome way the author 
develops the passage and makes it 
relevant to the reader of the pres- 
ent time. Like The Chapel Hour and 
The Psalms for Today these medita- 
tions are suitable for private reading 


and family devotions. A.M 




















“Don’t you think it’s time we sent our 
used leaflets to the Concordia Tract Mission?” 
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by Paul Pallmeyer 


The best church school teacher may not necessarily 
be the one who can best tell a story or think up the 
most novel way to make the lesson application. Per- 
haps it’s not even the teacher who knows his pupils 
best. The best teacher may be the one who harnesses 
the teaching power of the class itself. 

How so? Consider this experiment: 

The Child Welfare Research Station of the State 
University of lowa organized six groups of housewives 
with a view to getting them to introduce beef hearts, 
sweetbreads, and kidneys into their family fare. 

To three of these groups a researcher presented 
attractive lectures, pointing out the rich nutritive value 
of the three meats. With the aid of charts and graphs 
she stressed both the health and the economic advan- 



































tages of using these meats. The lecturer showed how 
the meats in question could be prepared, techniques 
for avoiding unpleasant odors in cooking, improving 
their appearance, etc. She distributed mimeographed 
recipes and told of the success she had had in using 
these “delicious dishes” with her own family. 

The leader of the other three groups introduced the 
idea of serving the meats and after a few minutes 
stimulated a discussion of the suggestion in each group. 
Only when problems were raised (e. g., the dislike of 
the husband for the foods, the smell during cooking, 
etc.) did the nutrition expert offer the suggestions, 
recipes, and hints offered to the lecture group. At the 
end of the meeting the women in the discussion groups 
were asked to raise their hands if they were willing to 
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try one of the meats within the next week. 

A follow-up survey revealed that only 3 percent of 
those who were in the “lecture” groups actually used 
one or more of the meats. But 32 percent of the “group 
decision” housewives served at least one of them! 

In both groups there was a high degree of interest. 
The same motivation was used with the lecture group 
as with the discussion group. But the lecture did not 
bring about a definite decision on the part of the lis- 
teners to do anything. 


The Decision’s the Thing 


This does not mean that we can expect success in 
Sunday school teaching just by using group discussion. 






Although discussion leads to a higher degree of in- 
volvement than lecture, it will not in itself lead to 
a decision. The group decision is the important factor. 
The leader must get the group to take this essential step. 

Research has shown that for leading to a change 
in behavior group decision is much more effective than 
even individual instruction. Why is this? 

Another experiment, reported by Dr. Solomon E. 
Asch, gives a clue to the answer. The purpose was to 
determine the effect of group pressure on an individ- 
ual’s judgment. Each person in a group of eight 
members was asked to match the length of a given 
line with one of three unequal lines. There were 18 
such problems to solve. The “correct” answers were 
so obvious that ordinarily nobody would miss giving 
them. Answers were given orally in the presence of 
the whole group. This experiment was repeated with 
50 different groups. 

But in each group seven of the eight members had 
previously been instructed to give the same incorrect 
answers to 12 of the 18 examples. In the “test” the 
unsuspecting eighth member suddenly found that he 
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stood alone against the other seven. Had his senses 
deceived him? 

The result of the experiment showed that one third 
of all the estimates given by the uninformed members 
were incorrect. There was a power in the opinion of 
the group so strong that it caused the minority to 
doubt even what they saw. 

This is the power which helps make the group de- 
cision. Later tests showed that the group did not need 
to be any greater than four for this power to have 
full effect. 

Using the Power 


How can we in the church school make use of 
this force? One obvious answer is to involve the mem- 
bers of the group wherever possible. We can guide 
our classes to make their own judgments, and when 
the judgments have been made, help them decide to- 


gether to translate the judgment into appropriate action. 

For example, in teaching children the story of 
“The First Deacons and Stephen” (Concordia’s Life in 
Christ lesson for May 13) the desired outcome might 
be to help pupils recognize their duty to serve the Lord 
and to find joy in serving Him by practicing love and 
kindness toward others. 

We can teach this by going beyond what we call 
application. We can tell the class (even with pictures, 
diagrams, etc.) that friends of Jesus love and serve Him 
and one another, and we can urge them to do this, 
perhaps pointing out concrete ways in which they can 
do it. This would be application. But in the process 
of making the application we can guide the group to 
decide how friends of Jesus may express their love for 
others. When all agree on specific suggestions, the 


teacher might ask for a group decision to do what 
was agreed on (e.g., daily prayer for the sick of the 
congregation). 

The decision need not take a great deal of time. 
A simple show of hands may be enough. “Hold up 
your hand if you are willing to show your love for Jesus 
this week by putting your toys away so Mother need 
not do it.” 

Or let us illustrate by using the Senior lesson based 
on the story of Philip and the Ethiopian (May 20). 
This lesson emphasizes the need for knowing and un- 
derstanding Scripture so that God may use us to lead 
others to their Savior. We might conclude with some- 
thing like this: “John has suggested that we could all 
find a few minutes each day to read a portion of the 
Bible if we really wanted to. Can we decide on five 
or six chapters that we’ll all ‘make time’ to read during 
the coming week?” Such a suggestion is likely to bear 
more fruit than an admonition to “remember to read 
your Bibles every day.” 

The experiment already mentioned in which an un- 
suspecting individual was asked to make a judgment 
between his senses and the opinion of the group also 
showed that many in such a situation became confused 
and were troubled with doubt. But when the experi- 
ment was later conducted with only one person “in the 
know” and deliberately answering wrongly, the group 
laughed at the seemingly independent thinker. Again, 
the powerful influence exerted by the group was evident. 
This influence can help members of the body of Christ 
support one another in living and growing as God’s 
children. 

It boils down to this: Do we look at our task as 
helping to bring about a change in attitudes and be- 
havior in our pupils by the power of the Spirit of God 
working through the Gospel? If so, do we recognize 
that this power can work through the members of our 
class as well as through ourselves? Only when we view 
our task in this light will we see the importance of 
helping the group not only to make the application 
but also to arrive at a decision to carry it out. 

Nothing but the most effective techniques are good 
enough for our important task of helping our pupils 
grow in the Christian life. In applying the lesson the 
results promise to be most effective when the decision- 
making power of the group is given a chance to 
function. 

So let’s put this power to work. The Holy Spirit 
is able to use it to advance our pupils’ spiritual growth. 








AT THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION IN TOPEKA, KANS. ™ & 


by Allan Hart Jahsmann 


“They treat you here like a person who matters,” a patient at the Menninger Foun- 
dation told me this morning. We were having breakfast together, and he was explain- 
ing the problems of another patient who had just left us. “I don’t despise that fellow 
because of his difficulties,” the patient went on; “he needs help, and everyone around 
here tries to give it.” 


This interest in a human being as an individual and concern for his welfare is a re- 




























































markable characteristic of the best in psychiatric treat- 
ment. The church, having come to know the love of 
God in Christ, possesses this concern to a unique ex- 
tent, yet often fails to exhibit it. Church educators in 
particular can learn much 
about the demonstration of 
this love of neighbor (singular) 
from the ways in which an 
advanced therapeutic commu- 
nity and program operate. 

Thorough attention to the 
problem and needs of the in- 
dividual is demonstrated by 
the Admissions Office of the 
Menninger Foundation at the 
very beginning of contact with 
a person or his relatives. If 
an initial consultation seems 
advisable and practical, a di- 
agnostic examination is ar- 
ranged before accepting a person for treatment. This 
examination usually requires from ten days to two 
weeks and consists of a number of interviews with 
a psychiatrist, a series of psychological tests, a physical 
examination, and any special laboratory examinations 
indicated. 

In order to learn as much about the patient as 
possible, the Menninger Foundation insists that a close 
relative come with the patient and remain for the dura- 
tion of the preliminary examination. Says the head of 
the Admissions Office, Dr. William Robinson III, “We 
need to talk to these people, these husbands, these 
wives, these parents, these children — both for the in- 
formation they alone can give us, and for what we can 
tell them so they will understand the patient and be 
able to help him.” In the case of children both parents 
are expected to participate in the initial examinations. 


At the end of the preliminary study the case findings 
are summarized in writing. This chapter in a case 
history (it’s not always the first because preceding 
records may have been transferred) begins with the 
life history of the individual. The study incorporates 
observations and findings of the psychiatrist, reports of 
the social worker’s interviews with relatives, results of 
tests by the neurologist and psychologist, and a general 
statement of the problem and need. The entire team 
of workers (including the hospital chief and often one 
or more consultants) together listen to an oral presen- 
tation of this written case study, then discuss and 
evaluate its findings. Thereupon the team agrees on 
recommendations of a program which will best help 
the patient. 

Upon acceptance into a program of treatment, the 
individual is assigned to a doctor. This doctor becomes 
responsible for the patient’s prescription of treatment 
and daily schedule. Each patient’s treatment program 
is highly individualized. He is immediately placed into 
what is called “milieu therapy,” in which the impulse- 
ridden patient is given needed support and control and 
the emotionally bound individual is encouraged to ex- 
press his feelings. As soon 
as possible, the patient is 
introduced to the activities 
in the adjunctive therapy 
department, and an activity 
schedule is prepared for 
him. 

A basic principle of 
milieu therapy is that 
everyone in any kind of 
relationship to the patient 
has a part in the treatment 
of the patient. (The same, 
by the way, applies to the 
education of a _ pupil.) 
“The most important con- 
sideration, therefore,” says 
Dr. Karl Menninger, “is 
that all individuals who live and work together in the 
therapeutic program should be in effective communi- 
cation with one another. They must be clear in their 
minds regarding their joint purpose and their joint re- 
sponsibility.” 

To aid all personnel working with the patient, the 
doctor in charge prescribes specific attitudes and per- 
sonal treatment devices that seem to be in the interest 




















of the patient’s care and development. For example, 
Jane Doe’s order sheet might suggest “active friend- 
liness” or “watchfulness without suspicion” on the part 
of all personnel; also such directions as “treat patient 
firmly” or “praise patient as much as possible.” The 
prescription treatment is reconsidered periodically. 
One of the noteworthy ways in which the adjunctive 
therapists of the Menninger Foundation participate vol- 
untarily in evaluating the patient’s development and 


needs is by meeting with individual psychiatrists during 
their lunch hour once a week and for an hour after 
lunch on another day of the week. During this time 
the psychiatrist gives the workers his latest experiences 
and understanding of a given case, and the workers 
contribute their experiences and observations to the 
discussion. (Imagine a Sunday school department staff 
discussing an individual for at least 30 minutes in 
terms of his spiritual [emotional as well as religious] 
needs! Wouldn’t this be profoundly Christian?) 

In addition, adjunctive therapy workers are required 
to write weekly observations on all patients in their 
care. These are submitted to the 
department head, who in turn re- 
ports any significant happenings or 
remarks to the individual’s doctor. 
These reports are discussed at a 
weekly staff conference of the 
hospital. 

Now, of course there is a great 
difference between a modern psy- 
chiatric hospital or school and a 
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local church. Here is a difference in the financial and 
professional resources, time availability, and purposes 
of these two. One might also argue that there are great 
differences in the nature of therapy and Christian ed- 
ucation and that these call for different processes. 

But let’s remember what Christian education is. 
It is far more than the transmission of subject matter 
and the imparting of knowledge. It is more than 
instruction and indoctrination (all of which is im- 
portant). Christian education 
tries to do more than to pro- 
vide training and experience 
and to establish relationships. 
When the purpose, the aim, 
the desired outcome is no less 
than the development of the 
Christian as a person, then the 
ways of changing attitudes and 
behavior through individual e. 
treatment become highly im- 
portant in education as well as 
in therapy. 

Jesus was concerned with 
the personal needs of others: ro 
the material needs of a bride- 
groom at Cana, the health of NAY 
a disciple’s mother-in-law, the 
business success of some poor fisherman. So we who 
work in the cause of Christian education might well ask 
ourselves, “What about the admission procedures in 
most church schools? How much care is exercised in 
accepting responsibility for the religious and spiritual 
development of the person enrolling? What informa- 
tion do we gather? Who talks to the parents? What 
conferences are held before a pupil is placed into 
a ‘treatment’ program? How carefully is the new 
pupil introduced to strange surroundings and people 
and to new and strange subjects and activities? To 
what extent is Christian nurture individualized through 
periodic staff and team discussion 
of individual pupils and their 
needs? How much attention do 
church school teachers give to the 
ways their pupils are reacting and 
developing?” 

All this can be a measure of 
love in action, and, let’s admit it, 
in this concern for the individual, 
psychiatry is showing the way. 
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The Nursery 
statt 
meets 


by Irma Newton 







When Peace Lutheran Sunday School started, one or two 
teachers were enough for the Nursery Department. No more! 
Our growth has been such that six of us are not too many for 
teaching the three-year-olds. 

Our six workers are mothers without previous teaching 
experience. From the start we felt the need for help in the 

task of teaching our little ones the way of life. Soon 

we realized that we could best get this help in 
a meeting confined to teachers of this age 
level. The reason for this was two- 

fold: the special curriculum for 

threes and the problems 

peculiar to children 

in this age 

group. 
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As we all have small children, we felt that daytime 
meetings would be best. With a staff of six, we could 
change the date when necessary because of illness, etc. 
We’ve settled upon every other Wednesday afternoon 
at 1:30 as our regular meeting time. 

What do we do at our meetings? First we take 
time at each meeting for the study of Scripture and 
particularly the story to be presented. But we realize 
that this study is not the end of our task but only the 
beginning. The Nursery teacher’s Quarterly has trained 
us now to keep in mind the unit theme and to look 
for the purpose for teaching a particular Scriptural 
truth. To relate this purpose to the unit theme we 
closely study the coming Sunday morning story. 

Once we have agreed on the emphasis to be made 
and the goal of each lesson, we think about ways to 
teach this. We have some teaching pictures on file. 
Now flannelgraph materials are also being added reg- 
ularly to our visual aids library. Seeing the results of 
good attention and comprehension, our teachers have 
been encouraged to take turns presenting the story 
with the help of these aids. 

Even at some of our first meetings we were dis- 
cussing such questions as the Sunday morning schedule, 
worship procedures which are meaningful to three- 
year-olds, etc. In searching for the answers to these 
we became interested in the leadership training course, 
Teaching Little Amalee Jane. We began meeting on 
alternate Wednesday afternoons to study and discuss 
this course. This helped give us a better understanding 
of our pupils and of the entire Sunday morning session. 
We gained so much from the course that we imme- 
diately planned another for the following fall. 

A separate meeting such as we 
have gives the teachers an 
opportunity: 







































1. To discuss all the problems which arise, espe- 
cially those peculiar to the Nursery department and 
to work out solutions to these problems. 

2. To plan a Sunday morning schedule coopera- 
tively. Knowing the purpose for which we are teach- 
ing each Sunday, our teachers take turns in leading 
the worship and presenting the Bible story. 


3. To compare our procedures with the goal set 
forth in the Sunday School Standard. This then leads 
us to higher goals in the conduct of our Nursery 
department. 

Lately we’ve begun a program designed to show 
parents what are the objectives in our department. 
Each of our teachers sent all parents a letter outlining 
these objectives and will send a similar one to parents 
as they enroll their child in our Nursery class. We 
also send a Newsletter to each home monthly. In this 
monthly letter we list our lessons for the coming unit 
and the purposes for teaching them. We include 
a special note encouraging parents to study the lesson 
with their child by reviewing the songs and Bible words 
and otherwise helping the child get the full benefit of 
each week’s instruction. 

One of our teachers said recently, “I couldn’t teach 
on Sunday morning if I didn’t attend our staff meetings.” 
Our staff meetings haven’t solved all problems or an- 
swered all our questions, but they have provided 
us with a way to help one another improve 
our teaching. For this help over the 
past two years we of the Nurs- 
ery staff at Peace Luth. 

Sunday School 
thank God. 4 
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YOU ARE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
BUT YOU DON’T TEACH. YOU ARE A 
LEADER IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE SENSE. 


Maybe you’re a superintendent or the head of a large 
department or a statistician or treasurer. You’re sure 
that teaching in the Sunday school is an important 
part of the ministry of the Word in a congregation, 
but your job sticks to little details, which don’t seem 
important. 

Take heart! Your job is important! It stands 
alongside teaching. The purpose of the administrative 
details is to make sure that the greatest spiritual good 
may accrue from your Sunday school. That’s important! 

You are in a position to influence the entire mem- 
bership of your Sunday school to a greater degree than 
the individual teacher. You probably deal with more 
pupils on a Sunday morning than the average teacher. 
All the children or adults in your department or in 
the entire Sunday school know you and look up to 
you as someone important. Your attitude as you deal 
with these people can help by exhibiting the love being 
taught in the classroom. 

To be a good leader you need certain qualifications. 
What are some of them? 


First, a deep spirituality. Need we say that the 
Sunday school leader must be a child of God? The 
title “Child of God” points especially to a humble 
attitude. The Sunday school leader as a member of 
God’s family, the body of Jesus Christ, places himself 
among those under his care as one equally dependent 
upon the mercy and grace of God. 

A Sunday school leader who is deeply spiritual 
will preach the message of the Gospel through his 
Christian personality. His sincere love for people, his 
conscientious efforts to carry out delegated duties and 
to do more than what is merely expected, will tell 
others of the faith within him. 


Secondly, a Sunday school leader needs to develop 
special capabilities in order to lead both the pupils and 
the teachers. In a sense he should be an educator. 
This doesn’t mean that he has to be a college professor, 
but (especially if he is a department leader or super- 
intendent) he should know something of modern prin- 
ciples and methods of teaching. 

The supervisor needs to be aware of what are good 
facilities for teaching and how to provide these facilities. 
He should be acquainted with teaching aids and their 
proper use. He should also know and love children; 


he needs to be familiar with their desires and needs, 
their interests and abilities. 

A Sunday school leader also has to be a good 
administrator. As such he needs to consider himself 
a team worker, not a dictator. He knows what has 
to be done and how to get it done — by securing the 
willing activity of the entire team. His own duties 
assume proper proportions as a part of the total 
operation. 

Finally, a Sunday school leader must be loyal. He 
must be loyal to Christ, first of all. This is the prime 
loyalty. He has been bought with a price, and he has 
been bought to serve his Savior. His particular task 
in the church school affords him one way to demon- 
strate his loyalty to his Lord. 

A Sunday school leader must also be loyal to his 
church. He should cherish his doctrinal heritage and 
be unafraid to voice this loyalty and to defend his 
church. He will want to become well versed in the 
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growth and development of Christian education in his 
church and the philosophy which undergirds it. 

And of course, because he views his Sunday church 
school as an integral part of the church’s educational 
program, a good Sunday school leader will be loyal to 
his own Sunday school. He will work to extend the 
influence of his own department and the entire Sun- 
day school. To do this he will constantly strive to 
improve the efficiency of his particular area of respon- 
sibility. Above all, he will pray that the Lord, the 
Giver of all gifts, may bless and guide the Sunday 
school and that the teachers and pupils may be enabled 
to live to the glory of Him who gave Himself for them. 
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by W. J. Fields 


One of the basic purposes of Christian education 
is to help the learner know what he believes and why 
he believes it. He is to be helped in building his 
Christian faith on a strong and sure foundation. His 
relationship to his Savior is to become increasingly 
strong and unmoved in the face of the many false 
teachings that are being spread by the press and the 
media. 

Ordinarily the pupil experiences no serious chal- 
lenge to his faith as he sits in a class of religious 
instruction. It is relatively easy to confess Christ, to 
worship Him, and to witness to Him courageously 
within a like-thinking group. 

However, we do not live in this kind of society. 
We live in a society in which we have repeated contact 
with people who have differing ideas about religion, 
some of which are decidedly opposed to the Christian 
faith. The majority of people in our society do not 
think as evangelical Christians think. 

The challenge that faces Christian teachers is to 
find the means of communicating the Gospel which 
best prepare pupils not only to be able to survive 
opposing views but to gainsay and counter them. 

A number of years ago an experiment was con- 
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ducted by the Institute of Human Relations at Yale 
University to test the effectiveness of “one-sided” and 
“two-sided” propaganda techniques. The experiment 
showed that a convincing presentation of only one side 
of the case will tend to convince members of an au- 
dience better than when both sides of an argument are 
presented. 

However, when these persons later hear the oppo- 
site point of view also supported by valid reasons, they 
are easily led to change their minds again. This is 
especially true if the new arguments seem to disprove 
the previous arguments. 

But if the leader presents both sides of the argu- 
ment to begin with, the listeners are less likely to be 
swayed from this viewpoint later on. This is true even 
when someone presents the opposing view with seem- 
ingly good arguments. 

Applying this to the Sunday school situation we 
might say: Regardless of what the pupil believes, a con- 
vincing presentation by the teacher of Scriptural truths, 
setting forth his point of view only, will tend to con- 
vince many pupils in the direction of the teacher. 
However, when these pupils later hear another point 
of view, which also sounds reasonable, their opinions 
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are likely to be swayed in that direction. This will be 
the case especially if the arguments appear to disprove 
what the pupils had originally been told. 

The teacher who presents several points of view 
about a particular doctrine or passage will be taking 
into consideration some differing opinions and still 
communicating the saving truths of Scripture. When 
the pupil is later exposed to teachings different from 
his own beliefs, he is less likely to be influenced 
by them. 

Such a pupil has not only been made familiar with 
the opposing points of view but has been led to reject 
them in favor of those he holds. In effect, he has been 
given an advance basis for ignoring teachings that are 
contrary to those beliefs revealed in God’s Word and 
has thus been “inoculated” against them. 

The Lutheran Church has always been known as 
a teaching church. “Lutherans seem to know what 
they believe” is a compliment that has often been paid 
its membership. Its system of indoctrination is rather 
thorough. But it must be concerned, too, that the 
system not be too “self-contained.” 

In other words, Lutheran teachers must be con- 
cerned, too, that the members become acquainted with 
false teaching and be equipped to recognize and re- 
fute it. Otherwise when Lutherans associate with 
people who do not share their faith but who differ 
from them in some points of Christian doctrine (for 
example, with respect to the sacraments), they may 
find that their church’s religious instruction has not 
equipped them “to convince the gainsayers.” 

If the research means anything, it means that we 
need to teach not only what the Christian faith is 
but also what it is not. As the student’s understanding 
of the Christian faith develops and matures, his know]- 
edge of what others believe and teach will prepare him 
to discuss his faith with them confidently and preserve 
him from being “tossed to and fro with every wind of 
doctrine.” 

It would be well, then, if our teaching were inter- 
spersed again and again with phrases such as “Not 
every one believes this way about the matter” or “This 
is what some people believe about this.” (It should 
go without saying that no matter how many varying 
concepts he presents, the teacher should always assume 
that those who believe differently from what he does 
are sincere and that their viewpoint should be discussed 
respectfully and objectively. ) 


When, for example, the events dealing with the 
second coming of Christ are being discussed, pupils 
should get to know something about the Millennialists 
and the Adventist groups. When discussing the Scrip- 
ture as authority, they should hear something of the 
viewpoint of those who contend that the Bible is not 
the sole authority in matters of doctrine and practice. 
They should be familiar, too, with the arguments of 
those who claim that the authority of the church is 
greater than that of the Scriptures. It is well to tell 
older pupils that many consider Christ to be merely 
a great “historical figure.” 

On the college and university level it is extremely 
important that we help the Christian students under- 
stand something of the “isms” in the light of his 
Christian faith. The more he understands of the argu- 
ments of pragmatism or positivism or humanism or 
deism (or any other “ism”) and why these are incon- 
sistent with Christian faith, the more he is going to be 
reinforced in the truth of his faith. Without such prep- 
aration, however, he often becomes confused and 
doubtful. 

In a country of religious freedom with hundreds 
of denominations and sects, it is essential that Chris- 
tians know as much as possible about doctrinal dif- 
ferences; otherwise they will fall a prey to false teachers 
who are wolves in sheep’s clothing. Every athletic 
coach knows that it is not enough that his team knows 
their own plays. They must become acquainted also 
with the strengths of the opponent. He makes his team 
practice long and hard against the plays of the oppo- 
sition so that his men will be prepared to meet and 
counter those plays. And they never take lightly the 
potential of the other team. “Never underestimate an 
opponent!” is the slogan of every coach. 

Our pupils will always be engaged in deadly combat 
with the well-disciplined forces of darkness (Eph. 6: 
11-17); they need to be acquainted with tricks and 
delusions employed by Satan to destroy their souls. 

There is an advantage, then, in “teaching” false 
doctrine in the sense of presenting error in contrast to 
the truths of Scripture. 

If there is one great need today, it is that of having 
well-indoctrinated men and women who are so well 
grounded in the truths of Scripture that error will not 
draw them away from Christ. The ability to distinguish 
God’s truth from Satan’s deceptions must be developed 
already in children. 











Sirs: 

In the March issue of INTERACTION 
a letter from Donata Wolhaupt sug- 
gests an occasional article on the 
relationship of the Sunday school and 
the day school. I could write one for 
you, but I don’t think it is the kind 
the writer of that letter had in mind. 
About half of our Sunday school 
teachers have no use for the day 
school and in no uncertain terms 
“roast” the day school at every busi- 
ness meeting they have. 

Some of the comments are so 
trivial and senseless that they are 
laughable (except that they hurt too 
much). They complain that the day 
school pupils are dirtying the build- 
ing, wearing out the tables and chairs, 
and using the piano. The expense is 
the biggest gripe. The financial 
records are never examined though. 
If they were, it would be noted that 
the top third of the contributors in 
our congregation are school-minded 
people. 

Is this the proper attitude for 
Christian teachers to have? They are 
supposed to be teaching the love of 
Christ. Perhaps they cannot share the 
whole-hearted enthusiasm some of 
the members have for the day school, 
but does not the Bible tell us in 
1 Corinthians, chapters 12 and 13, 
that we should help each other in the 
work of the church because we are 
all working for the “same Lord’’? 
A Feeder of the Lambs 
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Rare is the Sunday school teacher who has served 
for 50 consecutive years. Two such teachers appear 
on this page. On the left Mrs. Henry Burwig of Bremer- 
ton, Wash., accepts a plaque from Arthur Freitag, 
president of Memorial Lutheran Church in Bremerton. 
On the right is Miss Marion Witt, who has served in 
Christ English Lutheran Church, Chicago, Ill., ever since 
Pastor Lester Kuker of Christ Church 
presents Miss Witt with an engraved testimonial. 


her confirmation. 


Mrs. Burwig was largely responsible for organizing 
She held a 
class in her home for years before a mission began 


the Sunday school in her congregation. 


in Bremerton in 1939. Since then she has taught both 
in the Sunday school and in the vacation Bible school. 

Miss Witt is an example of loyalty and devotion 
to her task. For 18 years, from 1937 to 1955, she 
took public transportation on Sunday mornings from 
her home near Chicago's Lake Shore to teach in the 
western suburb of Austin. Yet she was always early 
and never missed a Sunday except for her yearly 
vacation. 

“Remember your leaders, those who spoke to you 
the Word of God; consider the outcome of their life, 


and imitate their faith.’’ (Hebrews 13:7) 


Ever hear of a Cradle Roll graduation? The 
Village Lutheran Church in Bronxville, N. Y., has 
\ one. When three-year-olds are ready for the Nursery 
class, their parents bring them to the altar during 
a Sunday worship service. Pastor Howard Halter 
then speaks a prayer for their spiritual and physical 
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well-being. This ceremony marks the children’s 
“graduation” from the Cradle Roll to the formal 
class sessions of the Sunday school. This same 
church also calls attention to the importance of the 
Cradle Roll by including a prayer once a month 
in all church services for the children on the 
Cradle Roll. 


The Concordia Leadership Training program is 
reaching an ever-increasing number of people. The 
series of textbooks, written for church school workers 
and other lay leaders, has achieved an annual cir- 
culation of more than 65,000 copies. The booklets 
are popular in countries besides the United States 
and Canada. Requests for the courses come from 
such widely scattered areas as Germany, Nigeria, 
the Philippines, and England. 


Movies have a greater influence than parents on 
American teen-agers, reports the Sunday School 
Times. A recent study showed that today’s youths 
learn more theology, life values, and standards of 
conduct from the movie film than from the school, 
the church, or even the home. This would suggest 
not only that Christian parents should use great care 
in what movies they allow their children to see but 
also that Christian teachers might do well to help 
pupils evaluate movies from a Christian point of 
view. 


Writing in the Baptist Leader Dorothy I. Sill 
lists some results from having dedicated but un- 
trained leadership. 1. The Bible is likely to be 
taught purely as a factual text to be “learned” 
through study and memorization. 2. “Busy work” 
or “handwork” is used to illustrate the “lesson.” 
3. There is a lack of lesson application. 4. There is 
a lack of understanding the needs of children in the 
various age groups. 5. There is insufficient planning 
and preparation for the sessions. 6. “Lecture-type” 
teaching is too prevalent. 








